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down on his knees measuring the contested dis-
tance with a straw, with as much earnestness as if
it had been a point of law; and if he proved to be
in the right, the woods would ring with his trium-
phant shout."1 What Wellesley remarked of the
younger Pitt may be repeated of Marshall, that
"unconscious of his superiority," he "plunged
heedlessly into the mirth of the hour" and was en-
dowed with "a gay heart and social spirit beyond
any man of his time."

As a hero of anecdotes Marshall almost rivals
Lincoln. Many of the tales preserved are doubt-
less apocryphal, but this qualification hardly less-
ens their value as contemporary impressions of
his character and habits. They show for what sort
of anecdotes his familiarly known personality had
an affinity.

The Chief Justice's entire freedom from osten-
tation and the gentleness with which he could re-
buke it in others is illustrated in a story often told.
Going early to the market one morning he came
upon a youth who was fuming and swearing be-
cause he could get no one to carry his turkey home
for him. Marshall proffered his services. Arriving
at the house the young man asked, " What shall I

1 Thayer, op. cit., pp. 132-33.